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uncensured? I fear their pernicious 
examples, have had an injurious ten- 
dency. Doubtless they injureil them- 
selves ; and some are in clanger of un- 
wittingly breaking down the fences of 
iftorality, by maicing, in the ptenitude 
of their charity, too great allowances 
for tlieir defects, and require to be 
called back to re-eonsider the verdict 
of acquittal, which they have been 
too ready to pronounce. With every 
proper allowance for the failings of 
others., the strict laws of justice com- 
pel us to denominate actions as they 
are. Let tis pity the offenders, but 
for the sake of salutary pveventioJi to 
others, let us brand the offence as it 
merits, and no longer suffer that axiom 
of relaxed morality to be pleadetl, that 
genius palfiates the enormity of vice. 
Burns, debased into the drunken ex- 
ciseman, and Dermody, " earth-en- 
amoured, grovelling with tlie worm," 
are objects entitled to our coujmise- 
ration, but not to that allowance which 
would mask the unseemly features of 
vice whh something like the semblance 
»f virtne, or reconcile us to enor, 
because it is accompanied with geuius. 
Vice is really more hideous, wnen it 
Ts unhappily blended with sHch qua- 
lities, as render the contrast more 
striking. 

While I am on the subject of Bums, 
I am led to make sonie remarks on 
the danger of introducing person^ into 
a sphere of life dilTerent from thai to 
which they have been accustomed. I 
admit that the distinctions of rank are 
imaginary ; but whife they have such 
influence in common estimation, their 
ideal consequence has a* rtost intoxi- 
cating effect on ardent minds, who 
have been suddenly raised, and who 
fondly embrace the fatal doc-tvine of 
tlie unaccountability of genius, Robert 
liloonitield certainly possesses very 
pleasing poetical talents, but I liave 
not heard of his eccentricities. I trust 
he is not a dupe to thi& deceptive doc- 
trine, but that, haiJpily for himself, lie 
will long continue the honest and in- 
dustrious shoemaker of lx)Hdon, ho- 
nourable in his Mseful profession, and 
employing only his leisure hours in 
connnerce witij tlie rouses. How hap- 
py would it have been for Burns, if his 
injudicious friends had never taken 
him from a horn: in Ayrshire, as in 



his future ramblings he never had the 
happiness to find another, or vitiated 
his taste for the simple pleasures of 
nature, by seducing hirn to partake of 
the intoxicating and debasing enjoy- 
ments of Kdinbur^ii, and the revelries 
of the Caletbnian hwit Burns had aftei'- 
wards many dwelling-places, but ap- 
pears never to have enjoyed those 
sweet domestic comforts, wiiich enter 
into the deligblful sensations of 
which home is composed. To enjoy 
them in tlieir full perfection, the iiiind 
must be simple and pure: the relisk 
for them is lost by indulging in those 
false and artificial pleasures, wh-ch 
leave behind them a permanent taint. 
Bums feebly directed bis agricultural 
engagements at ^island, but his mind 
hovered over the departed joys of 
which he had partaken among liis for- 
mer dissi|)3ted comjwnions, who used 
his wit as a relish to their drunken 
frolics, and their soulless debauch- 
eries. He miserably prostituted liis 
genius, ancj unhappily acquired a pio- 
pcnsity to indulge in such grovelling 
pleasures. When he was not possessing 
them, he w?as dejected and spiritless, 
and when he could snatch at them, 
the inordinate -stimulus brouglit on a 
preinatore debility, and the wasting of 
Lis bodily and mental powers. 

Let the mistaken advocates foT good 
fellowship and convivial mirth, e.\. 
amine the condition of the last davs 
of Burns:' will they then venture "to 
assert tliat tr\ie happiness consists in 
noisy com potations; from Ids ex- 
ample a&o it may be seen, that 
every flower will not bear transplant- 
ing. The mountain daisy will sooa 
tose iis beauty in the unfriendly air of 
the crowded city. K. 

For the Bdfust Magazine. 

AS the present age seems to feet 
very considerable interest in okl 
Juiglrsh literature, 1 should think that 
the following account .of a once cele-- 
brated satirical tract may gratify the 
taste of many of your readers. The 
hook is eiitilted Niobe; or, Jge of 
Tears. The ,\uthor is Stafford. It 
was printed by Humphry Lowues, 
16U. It is very scarce. 

This excellent and sincerely-written 
treatise was published in the' reign of 
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Jamfs I. It is a v.er}^ severe satire on 
the age, of vshose crimes the author 
speaks with honest and zealous iudig- 
nation. It is com-josed in a mournful 
sirain, as maybe guessed from the title. 
He is very severe on the women, and 
gives them siuh a character, as, if 
true, perfectly warrant* his angry re- 
proaches. 

He gives a ludicrous description of 
a country cuiiy. 

He descai.ts with all the eloquent 
warmth of sincere fee!ii;g on the char- 
acter of the famous Sidney. He is la- 
vish in Jiis praises of Elizabeth, though 
not with equal justice; and says, that 
if Solomon had lived in her time, he 
would himself have come to visit llie 
Queen of the North. 

Speaking of the liceniiousness of the 
■women, he humorously says, — "Had 
3ob lived in our hours, he never should 
have needed to have made a covenant 
with his eyes, lest at anie time tiiey 
should looke upon a maid ; for lie 
should scarce have found anie to looke 
upon." 

No wonder, that with this opinion 
of the ladies, he recommends celibacy 
strongly. 

I suspect that Milton had read this 
book, fioiii a remarkable coincidence 
in the following passages . 

" Throui, Dominationes, virtutes, 
Potestaies, Principatus," says Staflbrd. 

" Thrones, dominations, princedoms, 
virtues, powers," says Milton. 

The Devil says, in Stafford: " Be- 
lieve me, Sir, I had rather controule 
within my dark diocese, than to re- 
inhabit caduin empyriuin, and there 
live in subjection, iinder check." 

The Devil, iu Milton, says: 

" [n my choice, 
" To reign is worth ambition, tho' in hell: 
" Better to reign in hell, than serve iu 
heaven." 

Stafford shows a determined hatred 
of Popery in those clays : he makes 
the Devil's chair of state supported by 
four Popes. 

He uses tlie Devil with very little 
ceremony, and calls him by the fol- 
lowing curious names: — " Don De- 
formity; Mr. Mouldy- face; Monsieur 
Madcappe; Mr. Blacksmithe; Mr. t'ierie 
Facies; Electour of Erebus; Grimme- 
visagecl (jublin; Bellowing Beelzebub; 
Ak.-Uivell ; Mr. Filthy-face ; Dr. De- 



lusion; Old Hell-hoimde, GreatMarshal 
of Mischief; Great Soldan of Sin, &c." 

'I'he characters of the scholar and 
the soitlier, are those which Staflbrd 
most admires, thou^ he does not dis- 
guise the faults and raiseries incident 
to each. His favourites seem to be 
Seneca; the Scaiigers; Sir Philip Syd. 
ney; Henry IV'. of France, and Eliza- 
beth of England. 

Grave and religious as he is, he is no 
enemy to a joke : his language is even 
Jiiore qiiaint than the language of those 
times, abounding with plays upo^ 
words, which give an air of drollery 
to the most solemn passages. 

At the end of the work is a severe 
leiter to a Koinanist, who had writtea 
against his book. He treats his ad- 
versary witli injinite contempt, and ui- 
sult« over him with true horse-play 
raillery. He ends by saying that he 
should write no more " to please those 
wlvo make pleasure their God." 

London, Jidif, 18U9. B. 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 

SIR, 

MR. LEDMTCH, in his antiqui. 
ties of Ireland, allows us " emi- 
nence in nothing but music-." He 
<|Uotes Cambrensis to show, that at 
tl'.e time of tlie English invasion, we 
excelled in the science of music all 
other notions. This eulogium, he says, 
" the richness of our invention, the vi- 
vacity, beauty, and variety of our me- 
lodies, extorted from him." And Mr. 
Ledwich seems to have allowed ap- 
plause to Ue extorted from hinj too, in 
this instance. Now, Mr. Editor, it 
stikes me very forcibly, fhat such 
refinement in this science is incom- 
patible with such a stale of barbarism 
as we are represented, by Cambrensis, 
to have been found in by the English; 
and contrary to o»jr experience ol any 
country which we at presait denoiui- 
na,te barbarous. 

I am surprized that a man like Mr. 
Ledwich should so imphcitly follow 
Cambrensis, whom I cannot look upon 
in any other Jight tlian that of a man 
endeavouring, like too many of hts 
countrymen at the present day, in all 
things to calumniate and misrepresent 
us But the power of our music he 
coi-'d not resist; he was forced to ac. 



